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EDITORIALS 


discussion, most American business men are quick to admit 

that basic rules and regulations governing certain business 
procedure are at least a necessary evil. But most of them thank 
heaven, will not passively accept each and every bright idea 
of some over-zealous official, nor are they always in agreement 
with the interpretation of the rules and the method of applica- 
tion. This is as it should be. It keeps business men on their 
toes, the regulators regulated, and the controllers controlled. 
That spirit is exemplified in the following letter from a Wiscon- 
sin canner dated July 18: 


PQ "ciscusion, most Ame some may deny it in the heat of a 


“Gentlemen: 

I always like to read the ‘Canning Trade’ and, of course, 
also the ‘Almanac’, which gives explanations of some of the 
most fantastic regulations imaginable. I have just finished 
reading the pea grading regulations on pages 148 and 149 of 
the ‘Almanac’, also regulations from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. That really is something! If can- 
ners would have to fully comply with what is said in these 
regulations it would drive them to the insane asylum. 


Yours very truly.” 


It should be explained that our correspondent had reference 
to the 1950 “Almanac”. The pea grades to which he refers 
appear on pages 156 and 157 of the 1951 edition. We believe, 
too, that when he says “also regulations from the United States 
Department of Agriculture”, he refers to the Food and Drug 
Standards for canned peas which appear on pages 46 through 
to 49 of the 1951 “Almanac”. His views, no doubt, are shared 
by a good many food processors. Nevertheless, even though 
they may appear cumbersome at times, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the compulsory Food and Drug Law and the 
optional PMA grades have served a good and useful purpose. 


But this was not intended to be a discussion of the merits 
and/or demerits of Food and Drug or PMA, it’s just that as we 
meditated on the events of the week preparatory to writing 
these few lines, the subject of Washington and controls and 
rules and regulation kept popping into the picture. First of 
all the end of the month, by which time Congress must do some- 
thing about controls, or else, is fast approaching. Then we had 
news that the Pea Price Order had been signed. We have been 
promised a copy as soon as released and hope to have it in time 
for this issue, for it is said that it will be the guide for all 
others. Then there was the proposed Food and Drug Order per- 
mitting the use of greater quantities of corn sugar in preserves. 
And finally, and this is the one we will talk about, the Food and 
Drug Statement of Policy with regard to rot in canned tomato 
products. 
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MOLD COUNT ANNOUNCEMENT—Rot is a nasty word, 
especially when used in connection with a food product, yet 
because of the vagaries of Mother Nature, the necessity of 
transporting food products from the field and storing them for 
the convenience of the consuming public, it is almost inevitable 
that some unfit produce reach the market place, and ultimately 
the consumer. The canning industry, with its factories located 
in the growing fields, as it were, with its scientific control of 
production and harvesting, its modern in-plant control of qual- 
ity, and its strict adherence to the principals of sanitation, has 
long since demonstrated that its methods are the safest, surest, 
most economical means of preparing, transporting and storing 
nature’s goodness for human consumption. What then, is all 
this fuss about rot in tomato products? 


For many years now, Food and Drug has accepted the mold 
count method. The industry has trained thousands and thous- 
ads of technicians to make this count, so that individual canners 
might keep in constant touch with the quality of the tomato 
product as the pack progresses. The frequent tests are made 
so that canners might ADD trimmers and inspectors to the line, 
when the mold count indicates the need. The fact that it results 


. also in a cutting down on the number of inspectors and trimmers 


when the quality warrants it, does not, as Food & Drug sug- 
gests, indicate an attempt to evade the Law. Rather it suggests 
sound economic business procedure. But now, out of a: clear 
sky, we are told that these methods are obsolete. The Industry 
is being told that all of these efforts are of no avail and prove 
nothing. 


It is not within the scope of this column to dispute scientific 
evidence of the Food and Drug Administration. Undoubtedly 
the Administration’s contention that mold is not the only indica- 
tor of rot in tomatoes, is sound. By the Administration’s own 
testimony, most tomato products canners are making a conscien- 
tious effort to eliminate undesirable stock. But except when the 
raw stock is extremely poor, how can a canner, or a Food and 
Drug inspector for that matter, tell the difference between rot 
in tomatoes that shows up in the mold count, and that which does 
not show up. So that barring an objective method to discover 
these latter (which has not been suggested by Food and Drug), 
entirely too much emphasis, it would seem to us, is being placed 
on the judgment of the Food and Drug Inspector. 


This discussion would not be complete without reminding both 
tomato and tomato products canners that all of this is just one 
more reason why tomatoes should be bought on the basis of 
grade. Indications are that there will be a good supply of toma- 
toes in all areas, with costs at record levels, (and we don’t only 
mean the cost of the raw products), and with Food and Drug 
poised for action, buying on grade is almost a necessity, if you 
would stay in business. More than that, buying on grade makes 
an excellent impression on Food and Drug Inspectors, and who 
knows, this may turn out to be the objective test which undoubt- 
edly will be pleadingly sought after by the tomato products 
industry. 
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Food & Drug States Policy on 


MOLD COUNT IN TOMATO PRODUCTS 


The following Trade Press release and 
General Statement of Policy issued July 
20, 1951 by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration concerning rot in tomato prod- 
ucts is of serious concern to the Tomato 
Products Packer: 

Factory inspections have led to the 
conclusion that many manufacturers of 
tomato products (catsup, chili sauce, 
paste, etc.) have been placing too much 
emphasis on mold count as an indicator 
of the condition and suitability of the 
raw stock for packing. No doubt Food 
and Drug Administration’s well known 
policy of initiating legal actions on the 
basis of mold count has had a great deal 
to do with this. It has become evident, 
however, that abuses have arisen. Some 
firms are relying on mold count rather 
than emphasizing their sorting and trim- 
ming operations. 

Some firms have their own mold count- 


ing laboratories and make frequent 


checks during daily production. When 
the mold count is running safely low, it 
is a common practice of some packers to 
cut down on the sorting and trimming 
operations and increase the loading of 
the sorting belts, even though substan- 
tial portions of rotten tomatoes may be 
going into a product as shown by visual 
inspection. Some firms even have green- 
amber-red signal light systems, operated 
from the mold count laboratory and vis- 
ible to the supervisor of sorting and 
trimming. This directs the addition or 
subtraction of personnel from those oper- 
ations, depending on the mold count, 
sometimes without any regard to the 
visual appearance of the tomatoes on the 
inspection belt. 


Other smaller firms regularly send 
samples to commercial laboratories for 
counting. Results on these samples may 
determine whether the production will be 
withheld from _ interstate commerce, 
blended with other products to produce 
a low mold count, or used in the manu- 
facture of other foods where the mold 
count will be reduced or at least par- 
tially obscured. 


ROTS AND MOLD COUNT 


Rots caused by bacteria and viruses do 
not increase the mold count of tomato 
products. Further, even the several types 
of fungus rots that are characterized by 
mold filaments vary considerably in the 
extent to which the mold count will be 
increased. During the 1950 packing sea- 
son, tomatoes in some areas were affected 
by a soft rot which was apparently 
caused largely by bacteria, virus, or a 
type of fungus characterized by small 
numbers of mold filaments. Some pack- 
ers used from 30 to 50 percent of toma- 
toes affected with this type of rot with- 
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out materially raising the mold count, 
and regarded their product as legal. 

The notice below is aimed at correct- 
ing the situation by emphasizing the 
need for adequate sorting and trimming, 
and that products made from unfit ma- 
terial cannot be rendered legal by blend- 
ing with other material. 


It should not be concluded from the 
foregoing that mold count is no longer 
of importance. High mold count is evi- 
dence of decomposition but mold count 
should not be used as a substitute for 1n- 
spection, sorting and trimming. Packers 
who are careful of the quality of raw 
materials used and emphasize adequate 
sorting and trimming in addition to the 
mold count will not be affected by this 
notice. 


STATEMENTS OF GENERAL 
POLICY OR INTERPRETATION 


Comminuted Tomato Products Containing 
Rotten Tomato Material 


Notice to packers of comminuted to- 
mato products. It has long been known 
that tomato rot may be caused by one or 
more of the following: fungus diseases, 
bacterial diseases, virus diseases, and 
certain nonparasitic diseases. Only the 
fungus rots are characterized by the 
presence of mold filaments. Mold counts 
on comminuted tomato products are not 
increased by incorporating within the 
product tomato rot caused by bacteria, 
virus, or nonparasitic factors. Although 
high mold counts on these products re- 
veal that large amounts of rotten ma- 
terial are present, low mold counts do 
not necessarily demonstrate absence of 
the type of rot caused by the tomato dis- 
eases that are not characterized by mold 
filaments. 


Inspections of canneries engaged in 
the packing of comminuted tomato prod- 
ucts show that most packers effectively 
trim, sort out, and discard rotten toma- 
toes from the raw stock. Some packers, 
however, do not properly eliminate rotten 
tomato material, and a few packers de- 
liberately use rotten tomatoes in these 
foods, provided the mold count remains 
low. Some packers, on occasion, have 
mixed tomato products having a high 
mold count with tomato products con- 
taining little or no mold, so as to produce 
a blend with a low mold count. 


Packers of comminuted tomato prod- 
ucts who rely upon the mold count as the 
sole or primary control] procedure, to the 
neglect of adequate sorting and trim- 
ming, may produce products with low 
mold counts which contain substantial 
amounts of rot, 


It is the purpose of this announcement 
to advise all canners of tomato products 
that: 


(a) Although high mold count is con- 
clusive evidence of inclusion of substan- 
tial amounts of rot, mold count is not the 
only way of establishing that commin- 
uted tomato products contain decomposed 
tomato material. 


(b) Where factory observations or 
other evidence reveals that comminuted 
tomato products contain rot not caused 
by mold, such rot, as well as that caused 
by mold, will be taken into account in 
applying the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act against 
adulteration. 


(c) The blending of tomato products 
adulterated with tomato rot, of whatever 
kind, with tomato products made from 
sound tomatoes, or with other sound 
food, renders the blend adulterated. 

(Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 371) 
Dated: July 16, 1951. 


JOHN L. THURSTON, 
Acting Administrator. 


USDA INSPECTION FEES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Ariculture 
July 19 announced revisions, effective 
July 28, 1951, of inspection fees and sam- 
pling rates for processed fruits and vege- 
tables and their processed products. The 
revisions were published in the Federal 
Register of July 21, 1951. 


The revisions, submitted June 28, 1951, 
to interested persons for comment, are 
generally concerned with increases in in- 
spection fees and changes in the number 
of samples required for inspection pur- 
poses. (See TCT, July 8, p. 6.) 


The Department said the action, in the 
case of increasing inspection fees, has 
been taken under authority of the Agri- 
-cultural Marketing Act of 1946 and Pub- 
lic Law 70 (82nd Cong. approved July 1, 
1951) which require “payment of such 
fees as will be reasonable as nearly as 
may be to cover costs of the services ren- 
dered.” The increases are necessary be- 
cause of increased costs of the service. 


OPEN NEW WAREHOUSE 


United Food Stores, Jacksonville co- 
op, opened its new warehouse in that 
city last week. The new plant doubles 
the floor space of the organization’s for- 
mer warehouse. The co-op is the pur- 
chasing agent and warehouse for 42 
independent food retailers buying and 
advertising cooperatively, and is headed 
by C. C. McAllister. 
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BASIC VEGETABLE PRICE ORDER ISSUED 


Covers Canned Peas Only. Other Vegetables 
To Be Added Later. 


O.P.S. on July 25 issued Ceiling Price 
Regulation 55, which establishes a meth- 
od for determining ceiling prices for 
canned green peas of the 1951 pack. 
Additional canned and processed vege- 
tables will be added later. 


Fundamentally CPR 55 is the same as 
CPR 42, which covered asparagus, spin- 
ach, etc. The chief difference is in the 
base period, which under the new regula- 
tion is the 60 day period beginning with 
the first day in 1948 that the processor 
processed the item. It will be recalled 
that the base period for CPR 42 was the 
weighted average price during the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1950. As in the 
earlier regulation, CPR 55 provides an 
adjustment factor for certain increased 
packing costs and a separate factor for 
raw material costs. In speaking of the 
former O.P.S. stated: “The allowance of 
all cost increases would simply amount 
to ‘Rubber Stamped Inflation’. Accord- 
ingly, the cost increases since 1948 recog- 
nized in the regulation are certain pack- 
aging costs and costs for processing, re- 
pair and warehouse labor. These in- 
creased costs were determined by the 
O.P.S. on the basis of a survey of a rep- 
resentative group of canners throughout 
the nation.” 


Reproduced below are Section 1 and 
Section 2, which describe the coverage 
and the main pricing method for most 
processors. Section 3, (not reproduced) 
covers determinations for raw material 
costs for grower-processors, grower- 
owned cooperatives, and other processors 
who purchase raw materials on an open 
end contract. Generally speaking, these 
are determined by using the weighted 
average of outside purchases in both 
1948 and 1950 providing you purchased 
at least 10 percent of your total use of 
raw material at prices definitely ascer- 
tainable. If, however, you did not have 
any such outside purchases, the raw ma- 
terial price is obtained by borrowing the 
weighted average raw material cost of 
your nearest processor of the same kind 
of raw material. 


Other special pricing provisions are 
covered in Section 4 to Section 23. Ceil- 
ing prices for exports are not determined 
under this regulation. Storage costs on 
items still owned by the processor shall 
be absorbed. Storage costs for goods 
owned by the buyer still in possession of 
the processor, shall be charged for in 
accordance with the rates provided by 


the Ceiling Price Regulation applicable 
to such services, 


Records must be kept for two years. 
O.P.S. Public Form No. 66 properly 
signed, must be sent to O.P.S. within 5 
days after the item is offered for sale. 
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Effective date of the Regulation is 
August 5, 1951, or such earlier date as 
you may select. 


DEFINITIONS 


The base period has been defined 
above. “Item” means a kind, variety, 
grade, density, size or sieve size, style of 
pack or container type, and size of the 
product. 


“Weighted average raw material cost” 
means the total amount paid by the pro- 
cessor to the grower for the raw agricul- 
tural material, plus any transportation, 
storage, harvesting, seeds, and plants, 
crates, boxes, bags, acquisition, and other 
direct costs, paid or incurred by the pro- 
cessor up to the point of delivery at the 
factory, divided by the total tons (or 
other units) of raw material purchased. 

Sections 1 and 2 are reproduced below. 


SECTION 1. Coverage of this regula- 
tion—(a) What products and sellers are 
covered. This regulation establishes a 
method for calculating ceiling prices for 
sales by processors of the 1951 and later 
packs of the following processed vege- 
tables: 


Product 
Canned fresh green peas - 


Other vegetables may be added from 
time to'time. This regulation does not 
apply to any listed vegetable that is 
packed and sold as “baby food”, as “jun- 
ior food”, or as “soup”. This regulation 
does apply to all sales of the specified 
processed vegetables packed, by a “proc- 
essor’, as that term is defined in this 
regulation, and also applies to all sales 
by a processor of a product which he 
customarily processes, even though the 
sale be of items of the product which he 
has procured from the pack of another 
processor. 


(b) Pricing provisions to be used. The 
main pricing method for most processors 
is found in section 2 of this regulation. 
If, however, you are a grower-processor, 
a grower-owned cooperative, or if you 
purchase raw materials on open-end con- 
tracts, your ceiling prices are determined 
by sections 2 and 3 of this regulation. 
Section 4 of this regulation sets forth 
the method of computing your ceiling 
price for items not sold during the basic 
period. Section 5 provides pricing meth- 
ods for processor-wholesalers and proc- 
essors-retailers. Sections 6 and 7 of this 
regulation establish methods by which 
processors who cannot compute their ceil- 
ing prices under the other provisions of 
the regulation may obtain ceiling prices. 


(c) Where this regulation applies. 
This regulation applies in the 48 states 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia. 


(d) What this regulation supersedes. 
For the products and sellers covered, this 
regulation supersedes the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation (16 F. R. 808), and 
also supersedes Ceiling Price Regulation 
42 (16 F. R. 5112) for any product in 
that regulation which may be added to 
this regulation. 


Sec. 2. Ceiling prices f. o. b. factory 
for sales by processors of items sold dur- 
ing the base period. You shall compute 
your ceiling prices for each factory at 
which you process an item covered by 
this regulation by first determining your 
“base price”. Thereafter you shall adjust 
your “base price” by an adjustment for 
cost increases other than raw materials 
and by an adjustment for raw material 
cost increases. 


(a) How to determine your base price. 
Your base price for each item is your 
weighted average sales price per dozen 
containers f. o. b. factory for such items 
sold during the “base period” as defined 
in this regulation. “Weighted average 
sales price” is the total gross sales dol- 
lars charged f. o. b. factory for the item 
during the base. period divided by the 
number of dozens of containers of that 
item sold. 


(1) What sales and sales contracts you 
include in your “weighted average sales 
price”. All sales and confirmed sales 
contracts at firm prices of the 1948 pack 
of the item made in the regular course 
of business during the base period shall 
be included, regardless of the date of de- 
livery. If you desire, you may include in 
your computation of your weighted aver- 
age sales price sales made during the 
base period of items from a prior pack. 
Sales contracts made at times other than 
during the base period shall not be in- 
cluded, even though delivery was made 
during the base period. However, the 
following sales and sales contracts shall 
be excluded, even though made during 
the base period: Sales at retail (includ- 
ing sales to growers and employees) and 
at wholesale; sales to government pro- 
curement agencies, institutional, com- 
mercial and industrial users, state agen- 
cies and political sub-divisions thereof; 
and sales of damaged goods, or of goods 
packed for experimental purposes. 


(2) Separate base prices. You shall 
figure a separate base price for each 
item. 


(3) Base price for factory group. In 
determining your “base price”, you may 
determine one “base price” for any group 
of factories, all of which are located in 
the same pricing area. In figuring a 
single base price for a group of fac- 
tories, you shall include all of the sales 
within the “base period” for each factory 
to obtain the “weighted average szles 
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price” defined in this section. The term 
“same pricing area” means that each 
factory must be located in the same area 
both for permitted increases other than 
raw material and for raw material per- 
mitted increases named in paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of this section. 


(b) How to adjust for permitted in- 
creases other than raw material. After 
obtaining your base price for the item, 
you shall multiply it by the appropriate 
figure set fort hin Table I for the area in 
which your factory is located. The re- 
sulting figure is your “adjusted base 
price”. 


(c) How to figure the raw material 
adjustment. Next, you shall determine 
your raw material adjustment by the 
following procedure: 


(1) Determine the difference between 
your 1948 and your 1950 weighted aver- 
age raw material cost per ton (or other 
unit of purchase) as defined in section 
26 of this regulation. 


(2) Determine the difference between 
your 1950 and, up to the date of the 
computation of your ceiling prices, your 
1951 weighted average raw material cost 
per ton (or other unit of purchase), de- 
livered, or contracted to be delivered, at 
your factory. However, if the amount 
by which your 1951 costs exceeds your 
1950 costs is greater than the appro- 
priate maximum permitted raw material 
increase for the area in which your fac- 
tory is located, both in terms of dollars 
and cents and in terms of a percentage 
of your 1950 weighted average raw ma- 
terial cost, as provided in Table II, then 
in the following computation use either 
of the increases provided in the table 
instead of your actual increase. 


(3) You compute your weighted aver- 
age raw material cost adjustment as 
follows: 


(i) If both figures determined under 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this para- 
graph are plus figures, the total of the 
two is your upward average raw ma- 
terial adjustment. 


(ii) If both figures determined under 
subparagraphs (1 )and (2) of this para- 
graph are minus figures, the total of the 
two is the downward raw material ad- 
justment by which you must reduce your 
price after completion of the computa- 
tions in subparagraph (4) of this para- 
graph. 


(iii) If one figure determined under 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this para- 
graph is a plus figure and the other a 
minus figure, reduce the larger of the 
two figures by the smaller. If the re- 
mainder is a plus amount, it is your up- 
ward average raw material adjustment; 
if a minus amount, it is the downward 
raw material adjustment by which you 
must reduce your price after completion 
of the computations in subparagraph (4) 
of this paragraph. 


(Continued on Page 17) 


TABLE I.—PERMITTED INCREASES OTHER THAN RAW MATERIAL 


Areas 
Product Adjustment 
factors 
No. States included 
Canned fresh green I New England States, New York and Pennsylvania............ 1.09 
peas. Il Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 1.075 
Nebraska, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Ill California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 1.065 
Washington, and Wyoming. 
IV All Other States 1.12 


TABLE II.—MAxXIMUM PERMITTED INCREASE IN RAW MATERIAL Cost From 1950 To 1951 


(In the use of this table, if you buy raw material on a graded raw material basis you may apply the 
permitted increase to your 1950 weighted average for each grade, or you may redistribute your increase 
as between grades and be permitted to reflect the weighted average increase for all grades, weighted 
on the basis of actual grade purchases in 1950, provided such total increase for all items that differ in 
grade only does not exceed the total increase permitted in the table). 


Maximum 
permitted 
Maximum increase in 
permitted percentage 
Raw material Area increase of 1950 
in dollars weighted 
per ton average raw 
material 
cost 
Fresh green peas New England States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- $16.10 18 
(shelled basis) . sylvania, other than Southeastern (Franklin, Cum- 
berland, Adams, York, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
Berks, Chester and Delaware Counties) . 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, counties in Maryland west 20.70 25 
of Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanna River, West- 
Virginia. 
Delaware, counties in Maryland east of Chesapeake 19.10 25 
Bay and the Susquehanna River, Virginia. 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan .......... 19.60 26 
Wisconsin 19.10 23 
Iowa .. 14.40 16 
Minnesota 22.40 26 
Illinois .... 21.00 23 
Colorado 20.90 30 
California 16.90 22 
Utah, Southeastern Idaho (Lemhi, Butte, Blaine, Cassia 25.40 35 
Counties and all counties east thergof). 
Idaho, other than Southeastern, Eastern Washington 24.60 33 
(all counties east of but not including Okanogan, 
Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima and Klickitat Counties), 
Eastern Oregon (Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes and 
Lake Counties and all counties east thereof). 
Western Washington, Western Oregon ..........ccccessseeeeeeeeeees 25.00 29 
All other States 18.30 22 
Snap Beans............ New England States ...... 3150 40 
New Jersey, Pensylvania, Counties in Maryland west 20.70 21 
of Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanna River, 
Counties in Maryland east of Chesapeake Bay and Sus- 16.00 18 
quehanna River, Delaware, Virginia, except South- 
western (Craig, Roanoke, Franklin and Henry Coun- 
ties and all counties west thereof(, Eastern North 
Carolina (Rockingham, Guilford, Randolph, Mont- 
gomery and Richmond Counties and all counties west 
thereof). 
Florida 29.00 29 
South Carolina, Georgia, other than North (Fannin, 27.40 34 


Union, Towns, Rabun, Lumpkin, White and Haber- 
sham Counties), Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Tennessee, other than 13.40 15 
Eastern (Marion, Grundy, Warran, DeKalb, Putnam, 
Overton, and Clay Counties and all counties east 
thereof). 
Eastern Tennessee, Western North Carolina, South- 


P 9 
western Virginia, North Georgia. — = 
Texas 13.00 16 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 16.00 14 
nesota. 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho 26.70 31 
Washington, Oregon 29.00 27 
California 23.00 23 
All other states 14.00 14 
Fresh lima beans New York, New Jersey 29.00 20 
(shelled basis). Pennsylvania 27.00 21 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 20.00 15 
Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee 19.00 14 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois 23.00 18 
Michigan, Indiana 15.00 12 
Ohio, Iowa 13.00 13 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 27.00 18 
California 22.00 16 
All other states 22.00 16 
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DR. HUTCHINGS 
HEADS HEINZ RESEARCH 


Dr. I. J. Hutchings, department head 
of H. J. Heinz Company’s packaging and 
sterilizing laboratory, has been promoted 
to Manager of Food Research. Well 
known as a microbiologist and bacteriolo- 
gists, and associated with the food busi- 
ness for the past 15 years, Dr. Hutchings 
was technical director in charge of qual- 
ity control and research at the Grocery 
Store Products Company, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, before joining the Heinz 
Research and Quality Control Division at 
the company’s Pittsburgh headquarters 
in 1947. 

As Manager of Food Research at 
Heinz, he will supervise research in food 
processing methods, nutritional and bac- 
teriological research and activities of the 
company’s crop research laboratory at 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS’ DUNCAN 
JOINS NPA 


The National Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced appointment of John Duncan, 
Jr. of Toledo, Ohio, as Liaison Officer for 
the NPA Production Controls Staff. - 

Mr. Duncan, on leave from his position 
as director of trade relations of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., is responsible 
for coordinating activities between NPA 
industry divisions and the Production 
Controls Staff, which administers the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

Mr. Dunean joined Owen-Illinois in 
1934. He became St. Louis branch man- 
ager of the metal containers sales divi- 
sion in 1989 and managed the Washing- 
ton, D. C., office from 1942 to 1944. 


MEAT AND FOOD DEALERS 
TO MEET 


The 66th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers will be held at the Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
week beginning August 5 through 9, 
Association President Charles Bauer has 
announced. 


SEEKS CANNERY BUILDING 


The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare is seeking to buy the old Wau- 
pun Canning Company buildings at 
Waupun, Wisconsin, to be used as a 
warehouse for public welfare institu- 
tions. The Waupun Canning Company 
was acquired by the Green Giant Com- 
pany in 1948, but the plant was not oper- 
ated last year. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL BUYS 
PLANE PLANT 


Continental Can Company has bought 
for cash the entire capital stock of the 
Dixon Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, contract manufacturers 
of aircraft components, according to Wil- 
liam M. Cameron, vice-president of Con- 
tinental’s Central (Metal) Division, who 
is now also president of this new wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 

The Dixon plant, which comprises a 
number of buildings aggregating more 
than 150,000 square feet on the McGugin 
Air Base, is a major producer of com- 
ponents for the B-47 program, as well 
as spares for the L-5, B-50 and B-29 
programs. 

Following the transaction, Mr. Cam- 
eron announced that W. O. Dixon, for- 
mer president, will continue as general 
manager, as will other operating heads. 
He also said that Dixon’s 1500 employes 
will be welcome new members of the Con- 
tinental organization. He went on to 
state that Continental plans to expand 
these facilities in Coffeyville to handle 
additional contracts which are now being 
negotiated. 


CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Floyd Harris has been appointed Plant 
Superintendent and Leo Sullivan Can- 
nery Distribution Manager to assist Bill 
Haslet, Manager of the Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, plant of the Consumers Coop- 
erative Association. Mr. Cotterill be- 
comes Manager of the Association’s Gro- 
cery Department and will headquarter 
at Kansas City, Missouri. 


TECHNICAL PICKLE SCHOOL 


Dr. F. W. Fabian, Professor of Bac- 
teriology and Public Health, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, has an- 
nounced that the Technical Pickle School, 
discontinued for the past several years, 
will be renewed this year, and will be 
held February 19, 20 and 21, 1952 in 
the new Kellogg Continuing Education 
Building, which has been especially built 
for this type of work. The building has 
193 double rooms, 25 separate conference 
rooms, and large lecture room with 350 
seats. 

Full details may be obtained from Dr. 
Fabian at Michigan State. 


CLOVER FARM CONVENTION 


The Silver Anniversary National Con- 
vention of the Clover Farm Stores will 
be held at the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 24 and 25. Some 1500 
delegates are expected to attend. 


FRENCH GROUP VISITS 
KNOUSE PLANT 


Ten members of the French Agricul- 
tural Commission, touring the United 
States to study farming methods and 
food processing, were guests July 21 of 
Knouse Foods. The group toured the Orr- 
tanna Pennsylvania plant where they ob- 
served various operations of cherry 
processing. 


The visitors also participated in a 
panel discussion with Knouse Foods’ 
Technical Director, Dr. James R. Oyler; 
Production Manager, Edward J. Nowicki, 
Jr.; Orrtanna Plant Superintendent, . 
Richard Bradford; and Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Maxwell D. Bucklew during 
which phases of quality control, produc- 
tion and marketing were subjects of 
comment. 


Two representatives of the French 
Embassy, Mr. John Fourcade and Mr. 
Hubert Langear, served as translators 
for the group, using microphone-head 
phone equipment similar to that in oper- 
ation during sessions of the United Na- 
tions assemblies. 


Mr. John Hull of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, together with Mrs. Hull, 
also accompanied the group. 


The visit at Knouse Foods was the last 
stop in the Commission’s seven-week itin- 
erary and was the only fruit processing 
organization they observed on the tour. 
After several meetings in Washington, 
the group plans to fly back to France on 
July 30. 


WILLIAMS EARNINGS UP 


R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., reports for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1951, con- 
solidated net income of $36,441, after 
special and non-recurring charges of 
$50,183, as compared with a net loss of 
$318,173 for the preceding fiscal year, 
Hugo F. Jaburg, chairman of the board, 
reported during the week. 


Profit from operations for the whole- 
sale grocery company for the year was 
$167,538, as against a loss from opera- 
tions for the prior fiscal year of $361,242. 

The company during the past year ac- 
quired the food business of Meyer & 
Lange. 


TIPTON COUNTY TO OPERATE 


The Tipton County Packing Company, 
Tipton, Indiana, formally owned by the 
late Oatis Davis, has been purchased 
from the estate by N. E. Davis and 
others, and will be operated this season 
as the Tipton County Packing Company, 
canning tomatoes and tomato juice. Mr. 
Davis will be in charge of operations. 
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CONTINENTAL CONSOLIDATES 
OFFICES 


Continental Can Company began con- 
solidating its head and Eastern division 
offices in the Continental Can Building at 
100 E. 42nd Street on the weekend of 
July 20. 

Purchasing, Eastern metal division of- 
fices and New York district sales offices 
will be moved from the Chanin building 
at 122 E. 42nd Street, and fibre drum 
and paper container offices from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill building at 330 W. 42nd 
Street, between this weekend and the end 
of the year. The company ultimately 
will occupy floors 18, 19, 22, 23, 24 and 25 
in the Continental Can Building. 


DEWEY & ALMY EARNINGS 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
reports net earnings for the first six 
months of the year of $901,746, equiva- 
lent to 99 cents per common share and 
representing the highest first half earn- 
ings in the company’s history. For the 
first half in 1950, earnings were $679,- 
770 or 74 cents per share, based on pres- 
ent capitalization. 

Bradley Dewey, president, reports that 
sales for the first six months were $15,- 
069,357, also a record first half level for 
the company. Sales for the same period 
in 1950 were $9,003,491. 

New products such as Cry-O-Rap bags, 
as well as volume increases in older 
product lines are chiefly responsible for 
the 66 percent increase in sales. All per 
share figures quoted are based on the 
new capitalization of 913,898 shares. 
Shares outstanding a year ago amounted 
to 319,949. Early in this year 37,000 
shares were sold privately; in March the 
stock was split two-for-one and 200,000 
new shares were sold publicly in May. 


LIBBY TO MOVE 


The offices of Libby, McNeill and Lib- 
by, now located at 60 California St., San 
Francisco, California, will be moved to 
445 Beach St., on completion of construc- 
tion work later in the year. 


STRAWBERRY PROCESSING 
PLANT 


X. A. Kramer, Jr., McCombe, Missis- 
sippi, plans the construction of a straw- 
berry processing plant at Bald Knob, 
Arkansas for operation next season. 


HEINZ PLANS 
AUSTRALIAN PLANT 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has announced plans for 
the building of a $4 million food process- 
ing plant at Dandenong, Australia, just 
South of Melbourne, for operation in 
1953. 
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DURKEE APPOINTMENTS 


William B. Parshall has been ap- 
pointed product manager of Durkee Elm- 
hurst Products to succeed Herbert A. 
Rice, who is leaving to organize his own 
distributing business as a Durkee rep- 
resentative in the important northern 
Ohio area. 

Mr. Parshall joined the Glidden Com- 
pany in 1946 as.a traveling auditor. He 
was assigned to Norwalk as office and 
credit manager in 1948. In his new posi- 
tion as product manager, he will be re- 
sponsible for the distribution and sale 
of foods produced in Durkee’s Elmhurst, 
New York, plant for the Norwalk, Ohio 
Division, which include Durkee spices, 
extracts, coconut, Worcestershire sauce, 
and Durkee’s Famous Dressing. 

At the same time, the appointments of 
Dana S. Case as office manager, and 
Nicholas J. Mulligan as credit manager 
were announced. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


The 39th National Safety Congress 
and Exhibition will be held in Chicago, 
October 8 to 12. Sessions of Industrial 
Safety are scheduled for the Stevens, 
Palmer House, Congress and Morrison 
Hotels; Traffic Safety Sessions at the 
Congress Hotel; Commercial Vehicle and 
Farm Safety Sessions at the LaSalle 
Hotel; School Safety Sessions at the 
Morrison; and Home Safety Sessions at 
the Stevens. R. L. Forney, General Sec- 
retary of the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
will be glad to give full information to 
interested persons. 


GETS HEINZ POST 


Dr. I. J. Hutchings, head of the pack- 
aging and sterilizing laboratory for H. J. 
Heinz since 1947, has been named man- 
ager of food research for the company. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of 10,702,000 gross of glass 
containers in May 1951 were 9 percent 
above April 1951 shipments of 9,848,000 
gross but 11 percent higher than ship- 
ments of 9,643,000 gross in May 1950. 
Production of glass containers in May 
1951 totaled 10,849,000 gross, down 
slightly from the previous month. 

For individual types of containers, de- 
creases in shipments from April 1951 to 
May 1951 ranged from 8 percent for 
wide-mouth medicinal containers to 5 
percent for liquor bottles. The largest 
increases during this period were 30 per- 
cent for returnable beverage bottles, 35 
percent for returnable beer bottles, and 
43 percent for nonreturnable beverage 
bottles. 

The statistics are based on reports sub- 
mitted to the Census Bureau by 30 com- 
panies manufacturing glass containers 
and represent complete coverage of the 
glass containers industry. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951— 14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 5-9, 1951—66th Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of Retail 
Meat & Food Dealers, Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1951—Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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RECORD CROP OF BLUEBERRIES 
IN NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J., July 24—Continued ex- 
pansion of the cultivated blueberry in- 
dustry in New Jersey is indicated by 
estimates of acreage and yield for 1951, 
according to the State Department of 
Agriculture. Growers expect to set a 
new production record on the more than 
3,200 acres which are bearing this year, 
as compared to about 700,000 twelve- 
pint crates harvested on 2,800 acres in 
1950. 

The cultivated blueberry is now the 
Garden State’s most important small 
fruit, with a value last year of nearly 
$2,000,000. 

The cranberry, formerly the State’s 
first. ranking small fruit, accounted for 
only about one-third of the value of the 
blueberry crop in 1950. 


The rapid growth of the cultivated 
blueberry industry has taken place since 
1930, and a considerable increase is ex- 
pected during the next few years as new 
plantings attain bearing age. 

Higher costs for labor and greater ex- 
pense in controlling pests and diseases 
are anticipated by growers as the indus- 
try expands. Some of the low-yielding 
and less desirable varieties are being 
eliminated gradually to make room for 
the improved types now available. 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 
IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


U.S. agricultural exports in May 1951, 

. amounted to $353,507,000 in value. 
During May of last year agricultural ex- 
ports were valued at $233,982,000. The 
country’s exports of all commodities, 
agricultural as well as nonagricultural, 
were valued at $1,336,460,000 during 
May against $816,954,000 in May 1950. 
Agricultural products constituted 26 per- 
cent of the total compared with 29 per- 
cent during May last year. 


MEXICAN WINTER VEGETABLE 
PROSPECTS 


The 1950-51 winter vegetable season of 
the West Coast of Mexico was profitable 
for both growers and shippers, largely 
due to an excellent growing season and 
relatively high market prices in the U. S. 
and Canada. Although planted acreages 
were reduced somewhat, yield and qual- 
ity were much improved over that of 
recent years. In view of these favorable 
factors there probably will be some ex- 
pansion in 1951-52 planted acreage, and 
if good growing weather prevails, sup- 
plies available for export will be some- 
what larger than the 178 million pounds 
of all vegetables shipped last season. 
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Niagara’s 
Planned 


Field Protection 


You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Anothe FMC Division serving 
r 
DUSTS, SPRAYS 


Niagar and CROP DUSTERS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. « Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. « Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 
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BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 24—Beans: 
Dry weather has shortened the Ford- 
hook season somewhat, and harvest is 
nearing an end on the Delmar Peninsula. 
Recent rains have been beneficial to the 
Baby Limas in all stages of development. 
Last planting was completed by the end 
of the week. Vines are somewhat smaller 
than usual because of the dry weather 
earlier in the month. Some of this crop 
suffered hail and wind damage in the 
Milford-Georgetown section. Market snap 
bean harvest is now confined largely to 
the Baltimore area, and a limited quan- 
tity has been moving to canners West of 
the Bay. 


HASKELL, OKLA., July 16—Green & 
Wax Beans: Packing is practically at an 
end and the pack was down to below last 
year’s pack. Quality was poor due to the 
rainy weather that came at harvest time. 
It is hard to tell right now about the fall 
green bean crop as market and weather 
conditions were not up to the growers’ 
expectations. 


CODORUS, PA., July 23—Snap Beans: 
Acreage about same as 1950; yield about 
80 percent. 


LIBERTY, TEXAS, July 16—Green Snap 
Beans: Still very dry. Finished spring 
pack several weeks ago. 50 percent yield 
due to lack of rain. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 24—Sweet 
Corn: In Northeastern Maryland the 
canning crop is tasselling and promises 
a good yield if moisture supply con- 
tinues. In Carroll and Frederick Coun- 
ties moisture is somewhat lacking at this 
time. 


GUTTENBURG, IOWA, July 20 — Sweet 
Corn: Have lost quite a little of our 
crop; too much high water (floods) and 
rains. Unless further losses occur we 
will have about one-third our normal 
pack. 


MONTICELLO, IOWA, July 17— Cream 
Style White Corn: Season for planting 
was late. Wet weather and low tempera- 
tures at planting have thinned stands. 
Wet weather prevented timely cultiva- 
tion, so fields are weedy. Yields may not 
be any larger than last year. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, July 20 — Gol- 
den Corn: Planted about 10 percent more 
than last year. Acreage hard to get 
locally due to competition of good bean 
prices. Crop condition about 90 percent 
as of July 15. Rain delayed planting 
and we could use some warmer weather. 


COBB, WIS., July 18—Corn: Rain and 
cold weather have held the crop back. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


Do not expect to start packing until 
about September 1. 


TOMATOES 


PATRICK, ARK., July 18 — Tomatoes: 
Crop now is looking good, although all 
settings were late this year, and then we 
had too much rain for three weeks. How- 
ever, mostly all growers have them in 
good, or at least fair shape now. Our 
contracted acreage is 40 percent over last 
year and we will have a good crop this 
year, weather permitting. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 24—Toma- 
toes: Under dry weather conditions fruit 
has matured rapidly and harvest is be- 
coming general in the two State area. 
Early blight has done some damage but 
so far late blight has been confined to a 
few scattered fields on the Peninsula. 


GUTTENBURG,. IOWA, July 20 — Toma- 
toes: Looking good. Low ground will 
not produce due to too much moisture. 
Tomatoes are not getting the growth 
they usually have this time of the sea- 
son; believe this is due to too much rain. 
Our contemplated acreage could not be 
contracted in the spring, so we are ex- 
pecting a 50 percent normal pack. 


MUNCIE, IND., July 17 — Tomatoes: 
Prospects in this county are very good. 
Some early blight but not serious. 


CODORUS, PA., July 23 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage same as last year; crop condi- 
tions about 85 percent normal. Some 
damage by hail storm. 


HALLWOOD, VA., July 17 — Tomatoes: 
Haven’t had rain for five weeks; plants 
have started to die. Have larger acre- 
age than usual. Have begun to ripen a 
bit. 


VERADALE, WASH., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Crop in excellent condition and yield 
should compare favorably with last year. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 24 — Ap- 
ples: Harvest of Starr and Williams con- 
tinues on the Delmar Peninsula, and 
some Transparents are being picked in 
Allegany County. Size of this particu- 
lar variety and the Lodi, too, has been 
good this year in Washington County. 
Growers in the Western section are con- 
tinuing their leaf roller and codling moth 
spray control program. 


Peaches: Harvest of various earlier 
varieties is underway in all sections, but 
the first tree ripe Jubilees will not ap- 
pear for about a week or ten days on the 
Lower Shore area. 


WINCHESTER, VA., July 24— Apples: 
Total acreage and crop are about 90 per- 
cent of last year. Yorks are about 35 


percent of last year; Staymans and other 
varieties considerably larger. 


GRAPEVIEW, WASH., July 20 — Grapes: 
Yield 98 percent, a little better than last 
year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 24 — Sweet 
Potatoes: Vines have been making excel- 
lent growth this season and the rains 
came soon enough to prevent any serious 
dry weather damage on the lower half of 
the Delmar Peninsula. Dry weather West 
of the Bay may soon show its effects 
unless rain comes soon. 


NASHVILLE, GA., July 16—Cucumbers: 
Our crop was about 35 percent of yield 
due to dry weather and cold nights. Our 
acreage was about 25 percent more than 
last year. Had around 600 acres planted 
this year. 


HASKELL, OKLA., July 16— Blackeye 
Peas: Pack is going to be short in this 
section of the country due to small acre- 
age. The Texas peas in some sections 
are heavily infested with weavel, which 
will, no doubt, cause a short pack there. 

Spinach: Indications point to a very 
short pack for a fall crop in this Arkan- 
sas River Valley section, due to enor- 
mous soy bean crop. 


HALLWOOD, VA., July 17—White Pota- 
toes: Short acreage but unusually good 
yield. Few potatoes are canning size. 

Sweet Potatoes: Appears to be large 
acreage in this section. 


VERADALE, WASH., July 17 — Squash: 
Crop is in excellent condition and the 
yield should compare favorably with last 
year. 


COBB, WIS., July 18—Peas: Crop un- 
even but getting a pretty good pack. 
Rain and cold weather have held pack 
up, so we are getting fair quality. Have 
a little larger acreage than last year and 
expect it to run a little better than 100 
cases per acre. 


NEW NICKEL ALLOY 


In line with the company’s policy of 
conserving nickel supplies as far as pos- 
sible during the current period of emer- 
gency, The International Nickel Com- 
pany has announced the development of 
an alloy for use under conditions of high 
temperature and corrosion. The new 
alloy, trade-named “Incoloy”, contains 
about 35 percent nickel and 20 percent 
chromium, with the balance iron. It is 
produced in most standard rolling mill 
forms, including sheet, strip, rod, wire 
and tubing. This alloy is designed for 
many purposes now served by some of 
the company’s older alloys, which run up 
to more than 70 percent nickel. 
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DEVELOP QUICK TEST FOR 
NEW FUNGICIDES 


Scientists at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York manufacture their 
own weather to test the effectiveness of 
new fungicides designed for control of 
orchard fruit diseases. 


The testing of new spray materials for 
apple scab, cedar-apple rust, cherry leaf 
spot, and brown rot of peaches, cherries, 
and plums has been speeded up by use 
of this technique which includes precision 
spraying and dusting equipment and a 
chamber in which temperature and mois- 
ture can be accurately regulated. 


The procedure will be demonstrated to 
fruit growers attending the summer 
meeting of the State Horticultural Soci- 
ety at the Station on August 15th, with 
special emphasis on its application to 
fungicides for apple scab control. 


The toxicity of the new materials to 
the spores of the fungus which they are 
supposed to kill is first determined by a 
screening process in which the fungicide 
is sprayed on specially coated glass slides 
to which is later added a suspension of 
the spores. The sticking properties of 
the fungicide can be tested by washing 
the slides before the spores are applied. 

The next step is to test the materials 
on the foliage of greenhouse grown trees 
or fruit from the orchard, explains Dr. 
J. M. Hamilton, Station plant patholo- 


The trees or fruit are placed on a 


gist. 
turntable and, sprayed with the fungi- 


cide. After drying, they are subjected to 
a period of washing simulating rain to 
determine the sticking properties of the 
material. The trees or fruit are then 
dried and sprayed with spores of the 
fungus in question and placed in the 
moisture chamber to allow infection to 
take place. 

Other factors involved in the develop- 
ment of fruit diseases and their control 
can also be studied with modification of 
this technic. 


TOMATO GRADING SCHOOL 


The Annual Tomato Grading School 
will again be held at Maywood, Indiana 
on August 31 under the supervision of 
Federal and State authorities. At 1:00 
P.M. a graders, canners, fieldmen and 
growers conference will be held, and can- 
ners are urged to bring along representa- 
tive growers. Messrs. Fraser, Gaylord, 
Sampson and Desrosier of Perdue and 
M. D. Reeder of H. J. Heinz Company, 
will participate in the program. 


INDIANA FIELD DAY 


Indiana canners and their fieldmen 
will have their annual Feld Day for in- 
specting experimental plots, spraying, 
ete., on August 14. The tour will be 
made in the Kokomo area and at Perdue. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
METERING PUMPS 


A new development in a line of small 
capacity Stainless Steel Metering Pumps 
which embody several new and impor- 
tant features in construction and opera- 
tion is announced by the Mechanical 
Products Corporation. 


These precision-built units were ex- 
pressly developed to meet sterility re- 
quirements for control of contamination 
in laboratory work and critical process- 
ing operations. The “Sterilizable’’ Pump 
Heads are Quick-Demountable and Inter- 
changeable on Variable Speed Driving 
Units, and the materials used are imper- 
vious to corrosive action of most liquids. 


Many functional applications are sug- 
gested for dispensing small, controlled 
volumes of liquid, and some unique uses 
are found in processing plants. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing the Mechanical Products Cor- 
poration, 168 N. Ogden Ave., Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 


CLOSE PLANT 


Diamond Label Food Co., New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, wholesale grocers, will 
close down their plant for the week of 
July 30 to provide vacations for the com- 
pany’s employes. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNE 


Delivery 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 


7 MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


4 


TRE CANNING TRADE 


qinsé LiTHOGRAPHING Co. INC: 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


July 30, 195] 


SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — As our Corres- 
pondents report below, there’s a complete 
lack of any buying excitement in the 
canned foods market this week. Buyers, 
even though they have succeeded in 
working their inventories down to rea- 
sonable levels, are not interested in tak- 
ing possession of substantial quantities, 
even where the supply situation indicates 
accute shortage, such as in apricots and 
cherries. Reports received at this office 
every day complain of a return to the 
easily remembered 10, 20 and 50 case 
orders, instead of truck loads or car- 
loads. Even in the case of peaches, where 
the trade is reported well satisfied with 
the relatively low prices quoted, there is 
no unusual excitement. Peas, too, aren’t 
moving as they should, despite the ap- 
pearance of more and more offerings. 
It’s encouraging to note that the usual 
stampede for tomatoes, regardless of 
price, on the lower Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, is just not taking place. Can- 
ners are waiting until prices settle down 
to a reasonable level. Very few were 
packed this week when they opened at 
$1.20 for a % basket, nor did the price 
of $1.10 attract attention, and even 90 
cents toward the end of the week was 
said to be going a-begging. It is ex- 
pected that by the beginning of the week 
prices will be more settled and packing 
will become more general. 


THE PRICE ORDER—As we write 
we have just finished pouring over the 
new Price Order, which at the moment 
only covers peas, but which will be the 
basis for other vegetables. By tomor- 
row the trade will have it in hand and 
undoubtedly there will be little market 
activity the balance of the week, as the 
trade studies its provisions. 


On issuing the regulation O.P.S. stated 
that the net effect will probably result in 
roll forwards. The agency, however, 
does not explain the point from which 
the roll forwards will take place, unless, 
of course they mean the 1948 base. Most 
naturally there will be a roll forward 
from that point, but whether or not it 
will result in a roll forward from pres- 
ently quoted prices, is questionable. 
Without specific figures it’s difficult, of 
course, to tell exactly, but generally 
speaking, it seems to us that the raw ma- 
terial adjustment will be very small. 
According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics the average price per ton of 
peas in 1948 was $88.18; in 1950 $80.63. 
Just what the average will be in 1951 is 
not known at this time, but judging from 
preliminary reports, it should be sub- 
stantially the same as in 1948, hence the 
cost adjustment for materials will be 
slight, if any. The increases ranging 
from 6'% to 12 percent for packing costs 
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are not likely to cause any special ela- 
tion among canners, although generally 
speaking, it should suit the fancy pack- 
ers; packers of standards will very likely 
suffer a rollback from present prices. 
Some comparable prices, comparing those 
of August 9, 1948 and present quoted 
prices, follow: 


1948 1950 

Midwest Alaskas, 
No, 2, Fancy 2 sieve............ $2.25-$2.40 $2.50 

No. 2, Extra Standard 

$1.45 $1.50 

No. 2, Standard 3 sieve...... $1.05-$1.10 $1.30 

$ .95-$1.00 $1.25 


Much the same comparison applies in 
other areas, except that there was a 
much smaller spread between standards 
and fancies in the Tri-State area during 
the base period. Fancy ungraded sweets 
in 2’s for instance, were quoted at $1.35 
in that area, while standards were listed 
at $1.05. 


It should be noted that there was a 
large carryover, some 7 million or more 
cases from the 1947 pack. Also that 
yields from a much reduced acreage were 
extremely disappointing, resulting in a 
1948 pack of less than 24 million cases. 
The “Almanac” will come in handy in 
checking the historical record. 


PEA PRODUCTION—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on July 20 issued 
preliminary estimates of the 1951 pea 
production. According to the report, 
prospects for 1951 continued to improve 
through the first half of July and a total 
of 523,930 tons for canning and freezing 
was indicated on July 15. This indicated 
production compares with 433,830 tons 
obtained last year and an average of 
402,470 tons for the preceding 1940-49 
period. The July 15 indicated yield per 
acre is 2,283 pounds. This compares 
with 2,075 pounds obtained in 1950 and 
an average of 1,940 pounds for the 
1940-49 period. The yield now in pros- 
pect is the largest on record. 


Production in the important pea grow- 
ing states is indicated as follows: Wis- 
consin 148,350 tons compared to 128,730 
tons last year, and 125,070 tons for the 
10 year average; Minnesota is listed at 
63,420 tons compared to 42,280 last year, 
and a 10 year average of 34,270 tons; 
Washington 71,530 tons indicated, com- 
pared to 61,600 last year, and 47,890 for 
the 10 year average; Oregon 61,600 tons 
indicated, compared to 54,700 tons last 
year, 43,850 tons 10 year average; IIli- 
nois 34,620 tons compared to 27,490 last 
year, and a 10 year average of 19,700 
tons; New York 30,120 tons compared to 
23,640 last year, 30,530 for the 10 year 
average; Pennsylvania 17,600 compared 
to 15,430 last year, and a 10 year aver- 
age of 15,810; Maryland 10,180 indi- 
cated, compared to 8,070 last year, and 
10,880 for the 10 year average. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


But Little Buying Activity—High Tomato 
Prices Holding Down Early Pack — Lima 
Beans Offered—Damage To Mid-west Corn 
—Pea Pricing Confused—Sellers Market On 
Sardines — Salmon Runs Continue Disap- 
pointing—Tuna Under Pressure—Peach 
Prices Received Favorably. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 27, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Price uncertain- 
ties, coupled with a current lull in move- 
ment of caned foods at the retail level, 
tended to slow down buying activity in 
the market this week. Distributors were 
showing interest in new pack southern 
tomatoes and were following new pack 
salmon developments with close interest. 
Continued easiness in canned citrus prod- 
ucts was in evidence. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is no disput- 
ing the fact that canned foods prices 
appear to be under bearish pressure in 
some quarters, and there is a general 
uncertainty in trade circles as to price 
trends over the coming marketing year. 
With distributor inventories, on an over- 
all basis, in good shape, there is little 
inclination being shown to make substan- 
tial purchases for early shipment from 
the new packs. There is, of course, the 
usual fill-in buying on short items, but 
distributors generally are inclined to 
order only for immediate needs. On the 
basis of present conditions, therefore. 
canners can resign themselves to carry- 
-ing substantial quantities of their 1951 
pack production until the goods are ur- 
gently needed in the distribution pipeline. 


TOMATOES — Conflicting reports on 
pricing of the early pack are heard here, 
but there is uniformity in reports that 
soaring prices on raw stock are holding 
back the pack. Some standards were 
reported on. offer during the week at 
$1.60 for 303’s and $1.70 for 2s, with 
price views of other sellers above these 
levels. Some 10s from the early pack are 
reported to have moved out at $8.00 
basis, f.o.b. canneries. The trade expects 
the situation to clarify toward the close 
of the month, when canners expect less 
competition from fresh shippers, and a 
more liberal supply of processing stock. 


LIMA BEANS—Southern canners are 
reported offering green lima beans from 
the new pack on the basis of $1.60 for 
medium green 303s and $1.80 for 2s, with 
small green at $1.80 and $2.10, respec- 
tively, and tiny green 2s at $2.45-$2.50, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN — Reports from the midwest 
highlight damage to the processing corn 
crop from excessive rains and unfavor- 
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able temperatures, but the trade is of the 
belief that when packing time arrives a 
good production will be witnessed. In 
the tri-states, crop reports are more fa- 
vorable and canners are expected to get 
into production shortly. A few canners 
were reported receptive to additional 
s.a.p. business, but other packers were 
disposed to hold off on selling until their 
pricing picture is clarified. 


PEAS—Delay by O.P.S. in announcing 
formula ceilings have kept the price situ- 
ation confused. New York State canners 
early in the week announced opening 
prices, based on their GCPR ceiling, with 
303s listing at $1.30 for standard un- 
graded sweets, $1.50 for extra standard 
sweets, and $1.50 for extra standard 
4-sieve sweets. Fancy 2-sieve sweets 
listed at $2.40, with 3 sieve at $1.80, 
4-sieve at $1.70, and 5-sieve at $1.50. For 
No. 2s, fancy 2-sieve is posted at $2.60, 
with 3-sieve at $2.00, 4-sieve at $1.85, 
5-sieve at $1.70, and fancy ungraded at 
$1.85. Standard 2 ungraded sweets were 
quoted at $1.40, with extra standards 
$1.50, all f.o.b. canneries. The pack of 
10s in New York State is running light, 
and canners will have relatively little of 


this size to offer the trace after meeting . 


their QM set-aside requirements, it is 
reported. 


SARDINES FIRMER—Cleanup of re- 
sale offerings of old pack sardines at 
$6.00 has returned the market to can- 
ners’ hands, and sellers currently are 
firm at $6.75 basis, f.o.b. canneries, for 
quarter keyless oil or mustard pack, with 
some sellers quoting $7.00, and others 
withdrawn. Run of fish off the Maine 
coast continues disappointing, and warm 
weather is bringing out more trade 
Cemand. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska con- 
tinue disappointing, and production is 
running well behind comparable 1950 
totals. Seattle sellers are quoting fancy 
red Alaskas for prompt shipment on the 
basis cf $18.50 per case for halves and 
$29 for 1 talls, with some fill-in demand 
reported from the distributing trade. 
Pink production has been negligible thus 
far but the major canning areas on this 


‘variety will not get into production until 


mid-August. Chums remain easy, with 
carryover stocks reported sold in some 
volume into export channels at as low 
as $9 to $10 per case for halves. 


TUNA—tThe market on the coast con- 
tinues under pressure, and canners this 
week reduced prices 50 cents per case 
on fancy whitemeat halves to $15, f.o.b. 
California canneries. Quarters were cut 
30 cents per case to a basis of $9. Pro- 
duction continues heavy, with competi- 
tion keen, and canners increasingly per- 
turbed over the increasing competition 
from Japanese tuna, which is offering at 
levels considerably below those quoted 
for domestic packs. 
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RSP CHERRIES—Canners report a 
fair call for the new pack, which is be- 
ginning to move out on the basis of $2.05 
for 2s and $10.25 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries 
in Michigan. In New York State, can- 
ners generally are above these levels, at 
$2.10 for 2s and $10.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 


CITRUS—The market has failed to 
show any over-all upturn in values, and 
oYerings of both orange and grapefruit 
juice 2s at 80 cents, and 46-ounce at 
$1.75, f.o.b. canneries. Some packers 
are holding above these levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—tThe rela- 
tively low prices named for new pack 
California peaches came somewhat as a 
surprise to the trade, and canners are 
evidently desirous of moving the pack 
out as early as possible. Currently, 
standards 2%s are listed at $2.60 for 
halves and $2.65 for sliced, with choice 
at $2.80 and $2.85, respectively, and 
fancy at $3.05 and $3.10, f.o.b. coast 
basis. The trade is looking over canner 
openings on apricots, which generally list 
whole unpeeled 2's at $2.35 for stand- 
ards and $2.70 for choice, with whole 
peeled at $3.10 for choice and $3.40 for 
fancy. On halves unpeeled, canners quote 
standard 2%s at $2.70 and upwards, 
with choice at $3.10 and fancy at $3.40. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Pea Price Order Issued—Little Change In 
Buying Policy — Peaches Offered For Im- 
mediate Shipment—Convinced Apricots Will 
Be Short And High Prices—Indications That 
R.S.P. Cherries Will Cost More — Disap- 
pointing Northwest Fruit Pack Completed— 
Market Not Too Receptive To Maryland To- 
mato Prices—New York Beans Offered— 
Citrus Firming—But Slight Interest In Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 26, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The formula for 
figuring pea prices has been completed 
and printed regulations were issued 
Wednesday. Canners, at this writing, are 
busy, studying the formula and it is too 
early to estimate reaction. It is hoped 
that this will be followed shortly by ceil- 
ing prices on other new pack items. 
While such official ceilings are not ex- 
pected to create any heavy activity they 
will at least clarify the situation and 
allow everyone concerned to proceed in 
a more intelligent manner. A good many 
canners have refrained from quoting on 
new packs while awaiting official word 
and the trade are looking for additional 
offerings now that these regulations 
have been issued. 

With additional new pack merchandise 
now available to the trade routine buy- 
ing to balance inventories continued this 
week creating a little more activity al- 


though nothing resembling large scale 
buying as distributors are still deter- 
mined to proceed cautiously. Peas, beans, 
RSP cherries, pineapple, peaches and 
apricots are coming in for the most at- 
tention as most buyers, by diligent ef- 
forts the past few months, had reduced 
present holdings considerably which left 
them short of certain sizes and grades. 
Present day trading consists mainly of 
filling these holes but only for immediate 
requirements as there has been no 
change in the trade’s attitude of hand to 
mouth buying. 


CLING PEACHES—Several Califor- 
nia canners have already named prices 
on new pack cling peaches for immediate 
shipment only, as they feel present price 
levels are too low and do not reflect in 
full higher packing costs. Subject to 
later revision when official ceiling prices 
are available new pack clings are offered 
to the trade on the basis of $3.10 for 2% 
fancy ‘4s, $10.30 for tens, $1.90 for ones 
and $1.15 for 8 oz. Choice halves are 
offered at $9.55 for tens, $2.80 for 21s, 
$1.70 for ones and $1.07% for 8 oz. 
Standards are listed at $8.70, $2.60 for 
2¥s and $1.57% for ones. Even though 
pack estimates now indicate a smaller 
supply available for the civilian trade, 
buyers are showing only routine interest 
content to cover on immediate needs and 
take their chances later. 


APRICOTS—Whether they like it or 
not. the trade are about convinced apri- 
cots will be high priced and in short sup- 
ply as reports from the coast are any- 
thing but encouraging. Stocks are rather 
badly depleted here and so far offerings 
have been on the skimpy side. Fancy 
2% halves have been offered at $3.25 
with choice at $2.921% and standards at 
$2.721%2. It appears the trade will have 
to make up their minds on this one and 
buy when and if they can. 


RSP CHERRIES — ‘Stocks of RSP 
cherries in distributor’s hands have been 
very low for some time and when prices 
of $2.10 for 2s and $10.50 for tens, both 
water pack, were offered last week most 
buyers covered in a limited way. How- 
ever, since that time several major fac- 
tors have already withdrawn from the 
market having sold all they cared to even 
though total sales were not large. Some 
fruit, both in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
has been damaged and it appears can- 
ners may be torced to pay more money 
for raw stock. As a result they are not 
inclined to commit themselves too heavily 
at present prices. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners 
have just about completed packing oper- 
ations on Bing cherries, Royal Anne 
cherries, blackberries, boysenberries and 
loganberries with every indication total 
pack figures will be even less than last 
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year’s small pack. Severe weather dur- 
ing last winter took quite a toll of fruit 
making it quite evident prices, when ‘in- 
ally named, will be much higher than 
last year. Despite the expected resis- 
tance to these prices canners do not an- 
ticipate any difficulty moving what little 
they will have to sell. 


TOMATOES — Maryland canners of- 
fered standard tomatoes in Chicago this 
week on the basis of $1.10 for 1s, $1.50 
for 303s, $1.60 for 2s, $2.25 for 2%s and 
$8.00 for tens down somewhat from last 
week’s quotations. However, due to an 
anticipated early pack in the middlewest 
where the crop looks good at present, 
most buyers, although still short of to- 
matoes, seem inclined to hold off and see 
what develops. Local processors have 
not quoted as yet. 


BEANS — While Wisconsin canners 
are quoting new pack beans only on 
specific inquiries one New York canner 
offered new pack beans as follows: fancy 
3 sieve cut in No. 1 tins $1.30, 303s $1.75, 
2s $1.90 and tens $9.25. Fancy 4 sieve 
are listed at $1.65 for 303s, $1.80 for 2s 
and $8.75 for tens. Extra standards are 
offered at $1.45, $1.60 and $7.75. The 
above prices are less 2% cents on Is, 5 
cents on 2s and 25 cents on tens for ship- 
ment before September 1st. 


CITRUS—For the first time in many 
months it can be reported citrus prices 
this week are, for the most part, higher 
than they were last week. Generally, 
the market is now $1.70 for grapefruit 
juice, $1.85 for blended and $2.00 for 
orange all in 46 oz. tins with fancy sec- 
tions unchanged at $1.75 for 2s. For 
two or three days buying was heavy al- 
though spotty and as usual many buyers 
missed the bottom for which they have 
been waiting for a long time. The low 
prices of last week have already had 
their effect on this week’s promotions, 
and in this respect citrus has come in 
for plenty of attention. If citrus is ever 
going to sell again in quantity now 
should be the time as the consumer is 
being offered a real bargain. 


CANNED FISH — From a trading 
standpoint canned fish remains uwun- 
changed which means only slight interest 
on the part of the trade. Light demand 
has complicated the situation for tuna 
canners and the market remains weak 
with fancy light meat %s offered as low 
as $12.50 and white meat at $13.50. 
Maine canners of sardines, faced with 
one of the smallest packs in history, are 
offering remaining stocks at $6.75 and 
the trade are still buying only as needed. 
Salmon remains a high priced item and 
as such is being purchased only in lim- 
ited quantities for immediate require- 
ments only. Reduced budgets won’t per- 
mit large scale buying of such items re- 
gardless of circumstances. 
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Army Requests Bids For Canned Shrimp— 
Fishermen Preparing Boats For Fall Shrimp- 
ing—Hard Crab Production Holdings Up. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 26, 1951 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS — Bids to 
furnish canned shrimp for the U. S. Air 
Force for fiscal year 1952 have been re- 
quested by the New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency of the U. S. Army. 
Only shrimp caught and packed in 1951 
will be considered. 

Invitation and Bid QM 30-280-52-24 
requests bids for 4,848 cases of medium 
shrimp (48 cans per case), Type 1, and 
shall conform to requirements of Federal 
Specification PP-S-311, dated March 31, 
1931, and Amendment 3 dated Septem- 
ber 19, 1941, packed in No. 1 round cans, 
with net weight of 5 oz. 

Delivery shall be f.o.b. destination 
(New York Port of embarkation) and 
shall be effected as soon as possible, but 
no later than August 30, 1951. 

The purchase will be 100 percent for 
export. Award will only be made to con- 
tractor whose plant has been approved 
by the Army Veterinary Corps. 

Sealed bids in triplicate will be ac- 
cepted until 10:00 a.m. EDST on July 30, 
1951. Bids are to be forwarded to the 
New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, U. S. Army, 111 East 16th St., 
New York 3, New York. Copies of the 
bids can be obtained from the same 
address. 


SHRIMP — While the canning of 
shrimp is being carried on in a small 
scale in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, most of the shrimp fleet is layed 
up undergoing repairs, painting and get- 
ting ready for the opening of the fall 
shrimp season which is scheduled to open 
the second Monday in August, provided 
the shrimp are of the legal size at the 
time, otherwise the opening of the shrimp 
season is postponed two or three weeks 
until the shrimp attain the legal size. 


Once or twice a year the Conservation 
Department of the states of this section 
closes or prohibits the shrimping in the 
inland waters of the states in order to 
give the shrimp an opportunity to spawn 
and grow into marketable size. During 
the closed season when the boats are not 
allowed to shrimp in the inside or inland 
waters of the states, such as the bays, 
lakes, rivers and bayous, the shrimp 
boats go into the Gulf to shrimp as the 
states have no jurisdiction in the Gulf 
three miles beyond its shore. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 13, 1951 were: Louisiana 4,444 
barrels, including 1,008 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 548 barrels, including 
356 barrels for canning; Alabama 1,041 
barrels, 204 barrels for canning; Apala- 


chicola, Florida 29 barrels; and Texas 
5,045 barrels, making a total of 11,107 
barrels which is 2,855 more barrels 
shrimp than were produced the previous 
week. However, the canneries received 
802 less barrels than they received the 
previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 103,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 214,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,299,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 12,056 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending July 14, 1951, 
which brought the pack for this month 
to 27,827 standard cases. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs in this section continues to hold up 
well. 


Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending July 138, 1951 were: Louisiana 
286,041 pounds; Mississippi 4,500; Ala- 
bama 13,418 pounds; Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 18,480, making a total of 322,439, 
which is an increase of 61,426 pounds 
over the previous week. 

Louisiana is the only area packing 
processed crab meat and the balance dis- 
posed of their crab meat fresh-cooked 
which has to be kept on ice or refrigera- 
tion. 


MAINTAINING CHAIN DRIVES 
AND CONVEYORS 


A new bulletin entitled “Installation, 
Operation and Maintenance of Chain 
Drives and Conveyors’? has just been 
published by Chain Belt Company of Mil- 
waukee. The bulletin shows how to get 
the most service from your sprocket 
chains. The text is short and to the point, 
and most of the illustrations show graph- 
ically the correct and incorrect ways of 
solving chain installation, operation and 
maintenance problems. 

This bulletin is published in the theory 
that no matter how excellent a chain 
might be in design and construction, it 
will not give 100 percent satisfaction 
unless it is properly installed and oper- 
ated . given periodical inspection, 
lubrication and adjustment. It is a trea- 
tise on how best to accomplish this end to 
assure longer life, smoother operation 
and lowest overall cost from sprocket 
chains. 

For your copy, request Bulletin No. 
51-7 from Chain Belt Company, 1600 
West Bruce Street, Department PR, Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Warriner Products Co., Louisiana can- 
ners, have appointed the Leemar Com- 
pany as their sales representatives for 
the metropolitan New York area. 
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TABLE II].—MAxXIMUM PERMITTED INCREASE IN RAW MATERIAL Cost From 1950 To 1951—Continued 


BASIC VEGETABLE 


yields per ton (or other unit of pur- 
chase) of the raw material for the years 
1948, 1949 and 1950 (or such of them in 
which you packed the product), reduced 
to dozen containers of the product, and- 
adjust for grade yield distribution ac- 
cording to your customary practice dur- 
ing such period. 


The result of computations of this 
paragraph is your upward or downward 
adjustment for raw material costs per 
dozen containers of the item. 


(d) Your ceiling price. If the final 
result of the calculations for raw mate- 
rial cost adjustments provided in para- 
graph (c) of this section is an increase, 
you shall add such increase per dozen 
containers to your adjusted base price, 
as determined in accordance with para- 
graph (b) of this section, and the result 
is your ceiling price per dozen contain- 
ers for the item. If the final result of 
the calculations provided in paragraph 
(c) of this section is a decrease, you 
shall deduct such decrease per dozen con- 
tainers from your adjusted base price, 
as determined in accordance with para- 
graph (b) of this section, and the result 
is your ceiling price per dozen contain- 
ers for the item. 


(e) Recalculation. If, during the pack 
of the product, your purchase price for 
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PRICE ORDER ISSUED 
Maximum increase in 
(Continued from Page 8) permitted percentage 
we Raw material Area increase of 1950 
in dollar i 
A. 1950 average raw material cost 
er ton 
1948 weighted average raw material cost ~ —" 
— — Sweet corn (un- Maine, New Hampshire 10.40 54 
Difference 10 husked basis). boca . 7.20 38 
» j Y on of 1951 over ew Yor 4.30 21 
— soneninendinasiiinaes 5° Pennsylvania, other than Southeastern (Franklin, Cum- 6.40 29 
aieaies berland, Adams, York, Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, 
Total upward adjustment... 15 Chester, and Delaware Counties). ; 
B. 1948 weighted average raw material cost Southeastern Pennsylvania, counties in Maryland west 6.49 36 
. per ton 25 of Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanna River. 
1950 weighted average raw material cost Counties in Maryland east of Chesapeake Bay and Sus- 6.40 41 
per ton 22 quehnna River. 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 5.90 34 
Difference 3 oe Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio 6.00 38 
i > > f 1951 over ebraska 5.90 42 
— increase per ton 0 5 Washington, Idaho, Utah 5.90 32 
nen Oregon 6.00 20 
Total upward adjustment... 2 All other states .... 4.80 21 
C. 1948 weighted average raw material cost 

per ton 35 Tomatoes _ ..........60 New England States, New York, Northern Pennsyl- 8.60 35 

1950 weighted average raw material cost vania (Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, Forest, 

per ton 25 Waren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Wayne, 

and Susquehanna Counties). 

Difference 10 Pennsylvania other than Northern counties in Maryland 6.40 22 

Allowable increase per ton of 1951 over west of Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanna River, 

1950 5 New Jersey, Delaware, counties in Maryland east of 6.70 22 
— Chesapeake Bay and Susquehanna River, and Acco 
Total downward adjustment............. 5 mac and Northampton Counties in Virginia. 
D. 1948 weighted average raw material cost Virginia, other than Accomac and Northampton Coun- 5.20 17 
per ton 35 ties. 

1950 weighted average raw material cost North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 10.30 46 

per ton 25 Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma........ 4.20 15 
— Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
Difference 10 Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa............ 7.60 34 

Decrease per ton of 1951 from 1950........ 2 Texas 15.20 101 

— Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Kansas, Ne- 8.20 40 
Total downward adjustment.............. 12 braska. 

(This downward adjustment, converted to a fin- California 20 36 
ished product basis, is subtracted from your ‘‘ad- All other states 5.70 23 
justed base price’, as provided in paragraph (d) BRNNS  cccersenciiminres New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 7.70 37 
of this section.) Colorado, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 2.96 15 

nois, Indiana, Ohio. 

(4) You then divide your average raw Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah 4.70 21 

All other states 4.10 
material cost adjustment per ton (or A che 
other unit of purchase) by your average vegetables. All states 20 


" the same grade or grades of the raw ma- 


terial changes from that which you were 
paying when you computed your pre- 
vailing ceiling price for the item, you 
shall recalculate your ceiling price for 
the item when your pack has reached an 
amount equal to 20 percent of your 1950 
pack of the same item (or if you did not 
pack the item in 1950, then equal to 20 
percent of your estimated 1951 pack), 
and immediately after you have com- 
pleted the pack of the product. You 
need not recalculate if the change in raw 
material cost is an increase. In any case 
of recalculation of ceiling price, no goods 
shall be delivered after the recalculation 


-at a price higher than the recomputed 


ceiling price. 


In recomputing a ceiling price on an 
item under this subsection you shall base 
your calculation on the weighted average 
cost of all of the raw material used in 
packing the item up to the time when 
you make the recomputation. 


(f) Sales f. 0. b. shipping points other 
than factory. If during the base period 
you sold all or portions of an item at a 
shipping point other than the factory 
where the item was canned and if you 


did not absorb transportation costs from 
your factory to this shipping point, you 
must, in computing your ceiling price 
f. o. b. factory subtract from your base 
period sales price the transportation 
costs for the item from its factory of 
origin to such location. Then add to 
your f. o. b. factory ceiling price, for all 
or any portion of the item sold f. o. b. 
such location, the current transportation 
costs per sales unit from factory to such 
location. 


(g) Special pricing provisions for 
mixed vegetables and mixed vegetable 
juices. If you process an item which 


consists of a combination of two or more © 


vegetables listed in section 1 of this reg- 
ulation and any amendments thereto or 
two or more juices of such vegetables, 
you shall figure your ceiling price as 
follows: 


(1) Multiply your “base price” as de- 
termined under paragraph (a) of this 
section, by the appropriate figure named 
in Table I in paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, for the item of mixed vegetable you 
are pricing. 
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(2) Determine the difference between 
your 1948 and 1951 raw material cost 
per ton in accordance with paragraph 
(c) of this section, for each kind of raw 
material used in the mixture. 

(3) Convert the raw material adjust- 
ment of each item of raw material to a 
finished product basis, as provided in 
paragraph (c) (4) of this section, using 
as your yield, the yield of each kind of 
raw material as though it were canned 
separately. 

(4) Multiply the result determined for 
each kind of raw material under sub- 
paragraph (38) of this paragraph by the 
percentage of that kind used in the mix- 
ture and combine these amounts. 


(5) Finally, add the result of subpara- 
graph (4) of this paragraph to, or, if 
a minus figure, subtract it from your 
“adjusted base price” to obtain your 
f. o. b. factory ceiling price, in accord- 
ance with paragraph (c)(4) of this 
section. 

Example. Suppose (a) the base price for can- 
ned succotash is $0.90 per dozen No. 303 cans, (b) 
the factor specified is 1.04, (c) the mixture con- 
sists of 80 percent corn and 20 percent lima 
beans, and (d) the raw product cost increases and 
yields are $6.40 and $29.00 per ton and 60 dozen 
and 260 dozen, respectively, for corn and lima 
beans. 


Dollars per 
dozen No. 
303 cans 
(1) Base price .. 0.9000 
Adjusted base price, 0.90 1.04.......... -9360 


(2) Raw material cost increases: 
Corn, $6.40 per ton. 
Lima beans, $29.00 per ton. 
(3) Raw material cost increase for items 
used : 


Corn, $6.40+60 ...... 1066 
Lima beans, $29.00+260 1115 

(4) Raw material cost increase for item: 
Lima beans, 20% of .1115. .022 

(5) Ceiling price for item: 

Adjusted base price (per (1) above) .9360 

Raw material cost increase (per (4) 
above) 
Ceiling price 1.0435 
(h) Different classes of sales. If you 


sold during the base period the same 
“item,” as defined in section 26 of this 
regulation, in not more than two classes 
of sales so that the price of the lower 
class of sales differed from the higher 
priced class by a specific and definite 
dollar and cent differential, you may 
compute your ceiling price under this 
section for the item by using only the 
weighted average sales during the base 
period of the lower class. In all sales 
of the higher priced class, to buyers other 
than governmental agencies, institution- 
al, or industrial users, you may add to 
the ceiling price for the item the same 
dollar and cents’ differential which 
existed during the base period between 
the lower and higher classes, provided 
your sales of the higher priced class from 
your 1951 pack shall not exceed 100 per- 
cent of the higher of either (a) the num- 
ber of dozen of the higher priced class 
sold in 1950, or (b) your 1950 proportion 
of the dozens sold of the higher priced 
class to your 1950 total sales in dozens 
of the item. 
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REVISED VEGETABLE 
SET ASIDES 


Recently it was announced that re- 
quirements of canned vegetables for the 
School Lunch Program will be purchased 
directly on a competitive bid basis. At 
that time it was announced that the set 
aside percentages for military require- 
ments would be reduced accordingly. On 
July 25 the Department of Agriculture 
issued Sub Order 1 of Defense Order 2, 
to take care of this change in buying. It 
was also announced that percentages are 
somewhat further reduced because in fig- 
uring the original percentages, a some- 
what higher base (average of 1949 and 
1950 packs) than was actually the case 
was psed. It is emphasized that the new 
order does not mean a reduction in re- 
quirements over those previously an- 
nounced. The amended percentages and 
the requirements in terms of cases are 
reproduced below. For reference cut 
them out and attach them to your “Al- 
manac” page 297, 


Commodity 


Rao 

Ro Ros 

3 

3 

Asparagus ............... 12 12 518,600 
Lima Beans. .......... 25 20 851,900 
Gr. & Wax Beans.. 14 10 2,327,500 
Carrots... 87 20 501,000 
Sweet Corn 15 13 3,071,700 
Green Peas . 15 13 3,364,800 
17 15 287,500 
Sweet Potatoes...... 22 34 1,502,000 
20 18 4,106,400 
Tomato Catsup....... 16 16 7,618,000 
Tomato Paste.......... 17 11 485,700 


PROPOSED STANDARDS PERMIT 
MORE CORN SYRUP IN. 
PRESERVES AND JELLIES 


Proposed revisions in the Definition 
and Standards of Identity for fruit pre- 
serves, fruit jellies and fruit butters, 
issued by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
trator on July 13 and published in the 
Federal Register of July 20, would allow 
preservers to use corn sugar in an 
amount (based on its solids content) up 
to 25 percent by weight of the total sac- 
charine ingredients without a label dec- 
laration. The proposed standards incor- 
porate the suggestions made by the 
National Preservers Assocition last fall 
and in other respects remain the same 
as those promulgated in 1940. The stand- 
ards, along with the recommendations of 
the National Preservers Association (in 
italics), are published in the 1951 “Al- 
manac” pages 79 to 88 inclusive. 


Interested persons whose appearance 
was filed at the hearing, have until 
August 19 to file written exemptions 
with the Hearing Clerk, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Room 5440, Federal Security 
Building, 4th Street & Independence 
Avenue, Southwest, Washington, D. C, 


PHILLIPS DELICIOUS GETS 
NEW LABEL 


Albanus Phillips, Jr., President of the 
Phillips Packing Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, has announced the 
adoption of attractive new, modern labels 
for all Phillips Delicious Foods, and the 
immediate launching of a strong and 
consistent advertising campaign. 

Phillips Delicious Soups and Beans 
‘with Pork are now coming through with 
the new red-white-and-blue labels. Their 
appearance on other products in the 
Phillips line will follow right along. 

Currently, the advertising is concen- 
trated on Phillips Soups, in the Phila- 


PHILLIP 


DELICIOUS 


delphia, Baltimore and Washington mar- 
kets. It is aimed to acquaint the house- 
wife with the quality of today’s Phillips 
Foods, and to show how she can save 
money by buying them instead of higher- 
priced brands. Copy points out that 
“when you buy Phillips, the saving you 
make is, in effect, like ‘getting change’ 
with every purchase.” This fact is sum- 
med-up by the slogan “Change to Phil- 
ligs Soups and Keep the Change,” and 
symbolized by a trade-character “Happy 
Hank, the Phillips Piggy Bank,” who ap- 
pears in every ad. 


/ 


CANNED FOOD PROMOTION 


Associated Independent Canners, Inc. 
is conducting a joint summer promo- 
tional campaign of canned peas, tuna 
and spices, with newspaper Ads. and 
point-of-sale material, featuring “spicy 
peas and tuna salad” scheduled to get 
under way in retail stores the first week 
in August. 

The National Red Cherry Institute is 
also releasing publicity and point-of-sale 
merchandising helps in connection with 
the annual fall promotion, using the slo- 
gan “It’s Cherry Pie Time Again”, 
scheduled to start August 25. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. pod = 
cannery unless otherwise Texas, Fey., Sl., NO. 1.15 
specified.) Fey., Wh., No. 10, 
VEGETABLES “iT & Diced, No. 2 1.25 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1....... 15 
Wh., No. 2 No. 2 1.15 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 No. 10 5.75 
Medium 3.85-3.90 Northwest, No. 2, diced........1.10-1.15 
Small 3.75-3.80 No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
Cut Spears 3.60 No. 303 1.00 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 No. 2 1.15 
No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 No. 10 5.25 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 Fey., Diced, No. 10..s-sssseessseessee 5.50 
Colossal, Mam, & Lge. «00+ 4.60 CORN 
4.45-4.55 East 
Blende 30-4, 
Cut Spears, No. 10 16.60-16.70 Fey., No. 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 No. 2% 7 1.40-1.45 
AND, All Green Spears 
Mo. 1 Pie. PEAS 
No. 303 4.00 EASTERN ALASKAS 
No. 2 5.05 Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.2... 2.50-2.70 
No. 2 2.00 
Cuts and Tips, No. 2 ......sscssessessees 3.80 Fey., 2 sv., No. No. 908 L78 
Cuts, Tips removed, No. 2 ........ 1.75 2 NO. 190 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN No. 10 8.75 
90- .95 No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.50 No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 821% 
No. 2 an No. 1 97% 
No. 10 od No. 303 1.35 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 No. 2 1.45 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 of% wre -85- .90 No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No, 1 1,00 92% 
No. 303 1,15-1.25 1.15-1.20 
No, 2 1.25-1.35 No..2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 MARYLAND SWEETS 
Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.10-1.15 Ex. Std., Pod run, 
No, 2 1.20-1.25 1.421%-1.45 
No. 10 5.75 No. 2 1.55 
No. 2, Flat 1.25 No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 5.25 Std., No. 303 1.25 
New York New York SWEETS 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 1...... 1.27 %4-1.30 2.40 
No. 303 1.75 No. 2 2.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 3 sv., No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 No. 2 2.00 
4 sv., No, 3038 1.65 1.70 
No. 2 1.80 No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 808.......ccccoss. 1.45 No, 2 . 
No. 2 1.60 1.8 
No. 10 1.95 Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 5 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) Ungraded, No 308 ........ 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.85 No. 2 1.40 
OZARKS MIpWEST ALASKSA 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 6.00 2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 No. 2 1.75-1.80 
Texas No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., Cut, Blue Lake, No. eee 1.50 Ex. Std., 3 SV., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
BEANS, LIMA No. 2 1.30 
_ Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.00 No. 2 1.30 
No. 10, Green 9.50 No. 10 7.00 
BEETS No. 2 1.25 
N. Y.. Fey., Cut, No. 2...ccsccecesse—— No. 10 6.50 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. ‘308... 1.07% TEXAS 
No. 2 1.20 Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300........+: 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.50 No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 5.50 With Snaps, No. 300...........1.12% 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 No. 10 6.75 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 POTATOES, Swser 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.30 Md., Fey., Sy... No. 8, Seq. 1.95 
20/0 1.75 No. 2% 2.20 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 
No. 3, Vac. 

Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22 Ls 

100/110 ct. 6.00 
220-240 Ct. 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
-9734-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 5.25 

TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.50-1.65 
No, 2 1.60-1.75 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.15 

No. 2 1.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ _— 
No. 10 
TOMATO PUREE 
9.50 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

2.30 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 

N. Y., Fey., No. 808......... 1.30-1.40. 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

. APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.70 
..11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% -.2.921%4-3.30 
.-10.75-11.10 

10.00-11.75 

BLUEBERRIES 

Fey., No. 300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 
No. 10, Water 7.00-17.25 

CHERRIES 

No. 10 10.50 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2¥Q....0+ 4.65 
Choice 4.50 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2...— 

PEACHES 

Fey., No. .2% 3.05-3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 
No. 10 10.30 

8 oz, 1.07% 


No. 1 1.70 
No. 10 9.55 
2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.57% 
No. 10 8.70 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 — 
No. 303 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 22... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.75-1.'85 
No. 10 — 
Calif., No. 2 1.32% 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 3.35-3.50 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 —~ 
46 oz. 2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ...........1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. —- 
46 oz. 
46 oz. — 
No. 10 — 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 3.50-3.75 . 
SALMON—PErR CaAsE 
14’s 18.50 
Med., Red, No. Nominal 
Nominal 
Pink, Tall, No. 1....................Nominal 
Nominal 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .............. Nominal 
14’s WN, 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine. 4 Oil keyless............ 6.75-7.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
6.75 
No. 1 T., Nat. . 5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
Medium 4,.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
TUNA—PER CasE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 
Chunks & Flakes. 12.00 
Grated 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’’ Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, III. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Series C (8207) five-pocket Filler, 
good condition, $400.00 F.0.B. Smithfield, Virginia. P. D. Gwalt- 
ney, Jr. & Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 
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FOR SALE—Cream Corn Equipment: Fitzpatrick Model R, 
type CN Slitter with extra set of serrated blades and sharpener; 
Dezurick Consistency Controller, factory overhauled last winter; 
Berlin Chapman Double Batch Mixer, each tank 150 gallons; 
and two (2) FMC #100 Stainless Steel Pulper Screens, one .079 
very slightly used, and one .045 new. All equipment in A-1 
operating condition. Slitter, Dezurick and Batch Mixer all 
motor driven. Reedsburg Foods Corp., Reedsburg, Wis. 


FOR SALE—F.M.C. 6 pocket Syruper and two F.M.C. hand- 
pack Fillers, 8.S. Contact Parts; Marco S.S. Homogenizer 200 
G.P.H.; Urschel S.S. Dicer, Model J, 5 H.P. Motor; Urschel S.S. 
Continuous Slicer, 2 H.P. Motor; Langsenkamp EZ Adjust S.S. 
Pulper; Swenson Continuous Evap. S.S. Clad Steam Chest, Cop- 
per Tubes 340 sq. ft.; Burt Labeler Fully Adjustable; Kettles 
Stainless & Stainless Clad 30 to 80 gals.; Aluminum & Stainless 
Tanks to 1500 gallons. Many more items in stock and hundreds 
offered to us. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equip- 
ment Corp., 5833 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 3872, Hansen 8 sta- 


- tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 


filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 - 40”x72” Used Retort, $275.00; 1-40”x60” 
Used Retort, $100.00; 1-16’ Belt Driven Model C Huntley 
Blancher, new screen used five weeks and put away in good 
condition, $850.00. J. Grafton Osborn, 626 W. Bel Air Ave., 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Medium Model “B” Bean Snipper; 2 Bean 


Cutters. Valders Canning Co., Valders, Wis. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


WANTED—Late model Juice Extractor, 60-80 gallon capa- 
city. Adv. 5174, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hydraulic Juice Press approx. 100 gal. hour; 50 
or 100 gal. Steam Jacketed S/S Kettles, preferably with agita- 
tors and lids, tilting type; S/S Trays 18” square 2” deep, Robins 
Exhaust Box; Motorized Conveyors 20’ up; Urschel High Speed 
Dicer; Can Cooler; Juice Filler up to 1 gal.; Juice Deaerator; 
Proctor Slicing Machine. P. O. Box 3620, Miami 31, Fla. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, PUERTO RICO—Canning Factory and land, 
about 15,000 sq. feet mix construction buildings. 
gals. minute potable excellent water. 75 HP and 35 HP boilers. 
Light and power. Located on main road, pineapple growing 
section near San Juan. Good labor conditions. Possibly tax 
exemption. Best climate, ideal place to live. With slight im- 
provements could process orange, cocoanut, papaya, guava, cit- 
ron, hot peppers and other products. Also would share with 
experience canner willing to invest and run factory. Address: 
Jose Serrano, Box 158, Vega Alta, Puerto Rico. 


FOR SALE — Factory packing strawberries, raspberries, 
beans, tomatoes, tomato juice and grapes; reasonably priced. If 
interested call or write: Great Lakes Packing Co., Farnham, 
New York, 
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For over-matured corn, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


HELP WANTED 


' WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
- small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 


fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 5175, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We offer you an excellent opportunity as Super- 
intendent of a plant located in Delaware. Applicants for this 
place should be thoroughly familiar with lima bean operations. 
If you qualify, contact Adv. 5179, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER—Modern Virginia cannery 
has opening for a Sales Manager. Must be able to organize and 
supervise sales office. Prior experience in canned products 
sales very important, but not necessarily disqualifing. Answer 
at once giving experience, age, references and salary require- 
ments. Replies will be kept confidential. Adv. 5180, The Can- 

ning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent, a man experienced in 
tomato equipment in large catsup factory. Wonderful chance 
for advancement to Production Manager. Write or call: Mid- 

_ West Food Packers, Inc., Fowlerton, Ind. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—Sanitation Engineer. 10 years ex- 
_ perience in food technology, quality control, technical sales-serv- 


_ ice of chemicals to food industry. Adv. 5182, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
+ faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
-mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


| MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
| CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


SMILE AWHILE- 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 


The small-town boy had made good in a big way, so 
he decided to go back to the little village in the hills 
and show off his wealth to the natives. As he rolled 
into the sleepy town in his big car, the first man he saw 
was Farmer Packard, driving his mule into town. 
Thinking to have a little fun at the farmer’s expense, 
the big shot stopped his car and shouted: 

“Hey, there, Farmer Packard, do you remember 
me?” 

Farmer Packard brought his mule to a halt and 
nodded. 

“T used to be a country jake just like you,” laughed 
the big shot, “but there’s quite a difference between us 
now, eh?” 

“Not so much,” said Farmer Packard quietly. “I’m 


a Packard driving an ass, and you’re an ass driving a 
Packard.” 


Little Jim—‘“Daddy, a man’s wife is his better half, 
isn’t she?” 

Father—‘‘Well, son, they are frequently referred to 
as such.” 


Little Jim—“Then if a man married twice, there 
wouldn’t be much of him left, would there?” 


TO YOU 


It isn’t the man who smiles that counts, 
When everything goes dead wrong; 

Nor is it the man who meets defeat, 

Singing a gay little song; 

The song and the smile are well worth while, 
Provided they aren’t a bluff, 

But here’s to the man who smiles and sings, 
And then—PRODUCES THE STUFF. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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This machine removes sand, ground and 
other dirt always present in harvested lima 
bean vines before they are fed into a 
viner. 


The removal of the dirt lessens the dam- 
age to the shelled beans and lowers the 
upkeep of the viner. During the process, 
the vines are separated resulting in more 
efficient hulling. 


Patent No. 2265642 


Many lima bean packers consider them 
anecessity. In 1949 there were 575 inuse. 


FRANK 


HAMACHEK 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, Il. 


SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 


Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 


SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Determining rates of corrosion on samples of tin plate. 


Maybe it’s time for a closer look! 


N THE occasion of the 75th Anniversary of the 

American Chemical Society, it may be fitting to 
take a closer look at one of industry’s steps forward 
through chemistry. 


. . . the first chemical specifications for tin plate. Their 
promulgation has been of inestimable value to the can- 
ning industry. 

Canco chemists set out in 1930 to determine the ef- 
fect of various elements in the steel upon the corrosion 
resistance of tin plate. The investigation, which proved 
to be one of the most important in Canco’s 50-year 
history, resulted in an understanding of what types of 
steels were needed for the various canned products. 


To meet the chemical specifications for corrosion- 
resistant tin plate, the steel mills spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars converting completely from a “hot 
rolling” to a “‘cold reduction” method of making th 
steel for tin plate. 


Control of chemical composition and “cold reduc- 
tion” permitted “tailor made” cans for existing can 
products and also made possible the canning of new 
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products which could not have been packed successfully 
in the old hot mill plate. Because the new plate could 
be tinned electrolytically in strip form, it also made 
possible the World War II tin conservation program. 


The American Chemical Society can well be proud 
of this example of chemistry’s contribution to industry 
. . . just as we in the can-making business appreciate 
the fact that much of our progress would have been 
impossible without it. 
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AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco » Hamilton, Canada 
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HELPING VITAMINS REACH YOUR CUSTOMERS’ TABLES 


The quality and scope of our research 
service is a major reason why so many food 
packers like to do business with Continental. 


For example —to make sure that more and 
more vitamins reach your customers’ tables, 


Continental’s research scientists have 


pioneered in studies of the vitamin content 
and autritive value of canned foods. They 
have suggested many specific improvements 
in canning equipment and procedures. And 


to help individual packers do a better job, 
they constantly visit plants all over the 
country. 


Like all Continental people, our scientists 
get a kick out of licking packing problems 
of every description. 


ental a 
nit beat Continen / 
a dependable source oF supply 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. * Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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